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The further discussion of the names of the city and of that of the region can- 
not now be entered upon. The present paper has already outrun the most liberal 
estimate as to length, and still much remains to be said. Many of the details of 
M. Naville's discoveries are of rare interest, but they cannot now be considered. 
The work is a grand one and well does the Egypt Exploration Fund deserve not 
only thanks but substantial remembrance in a financial way. 



THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 

By Pkof. Willis J. Beechek, D.D., 

Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. T. 



THE HISTORY OF BEGINNINGS. 

The first eleven chapters of Genesis are a record of the beginnings of human 
history, leading up to the history of Israel, which properly begins with the call of 
Abraham, chapter xii. It is now certainly known that much the same accounts- 
of the beginnings of things existed among other ancient peoples than the Israel- 
ites. Assyrian writings of the times of Sennacherib have been deciphered, which 
claim to be copies of Babylonian writings older than the times of Abraham, and 
which contain, with variations of form, some of the accounts contained in the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis, including the two biblical accounts of the crea- 
tion, and that of the deluge. As between these and the biblical narratives, the 
identification is unmistakable; and this being established, the two groups of 
accounts are further identified with similar accounts found among other peoples. 
The biblical accounts differ from all the others by the air they have of being 
simple statements of fact, made by a sober-minded believer in one God; the 
others, many of them much fuller in details than ours, are all marked by abun- 
dance of grotesque and fanciful embellishment. It is sometimes represented that 
the Hebrew accounts were selected from the Babylonian by some Hebrew mono- 
theist ; this is just as credible as it is that the canonical gospels were selected 
from the apocryphal. In such cases, according to all human experience, the 
simplest statement of facts is the earliest, and the embellished forms of the story 
come later. A sober statement drawn from a myth, would ordinarily have the 
form of a statement of principles or generalizations, not that of a statement of 
facts. The Babylonian accounts may therefore be fairly claimed as witnesses to 
the extreme antiquity of the more original forms of the same accounts, as now 
found in Genesis. 

The dominant school of anti-traditional criticism holds that the account of 
the flood in Genesis is made up of two older accounts worked together. We have 
already seen that it considers the first account of the creation as part of an 
Elohistic writing of the time of Ezra. It holds that the title "these are the 
generations of the heaven and the earth, when they were created," Gen. ii. 4, 
belongs to the account preceding the title, and not, as commonly in other 
instances, to that which follows the title. To the same writing it attributes 
"the book of the generations of Adam," chapter v., except the twenty-ninth 
verse; also "the generations of Noah," being Gen. vi. 9-22; ix. 1-17, with other 
shorter sections and phrases, in the account of the flood ; also " the generations 
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of the sons of Noah," the opening verses of chapter x., and parts of the remain- 
der of the chapter; also "the generations of Shem," Gen. xi. 10-26, and "the 
generations of Terah," Gen. xi. 27, 31, 32. 

Kuenen holds that the second account of the creation, with the story of the 
garden of Eden, belongs to the earliest of the three works from which Genesis was 
compiled— a work written about the eighth century B. C. Originally, in this 
section, Jehovah was written as the divine name, but the editor who placed the 
section in its present connection wrote it Jehovah Elohim, in order to make 
it apparent that Jehovah is the same with the Elohim of the previous section. 
The original account was the same that we now have, up to the first verse of the 
fourth chapter. That verse was directly followed by the last clause of verse 2, 
"now Cain was a tiller of the ground," and then by verse 17, thus omitting 
altogether what is said concerning Abel. This original Jehovistic writing, he 
holds, knew nothing of Abel, nothing of Seth, nothing of the deluge, but gave a 
list of the descendants of Cain, as far as Lamech, then, perhaps, made Noah the 
son of the Cainite Lamech, and the father of Shem, Japhet and Canaan, and so 
proceeded to take up the times of Abraham and his descendants. Later, some 
reviser or revisers introduced the story of Abel, and added a story of the flood, 
and then, in order to fit the parts together, inserted the accounts of Seth and his 
descendants. Several centuries later, the post-exilic editor who combined this 
earlier writing with the wiiting produced in Ezra's time, omitted the earlier 
genealogy of Seth's descendants, except the verse that explains the name of 
Noah, Gen. v. 29, and wrote instead the genealogy he found in the later account. 
In writing the remaining genealogies, and the account of the flood, he worked the 
two accounts before him together, so that large sections here display the literary 
peculiarities of both the older and the newer accounts. The mixed sections,— 
that is, those which cannot be assigned, except fragraentarily, to any of the 
supposed original works,— comprise from one third to one half of the eleven 
chapters. 

For determining literary characteristics, it is necessary to have a connected 
passage of some length. In such a passage we may note the modes of speech an 
author employs, and those which he avoids, the way in which he constructs his 
sentences, and the way in which his sentences succeed each other, the turn given 
to his understanding of affairs and to his expressions by the point of view he has 
adopted, and other such peculiarities. But in the nature of the case, these phe- 
nomena cannot exist in disconnected sentences or fragments of sentences. Red 
bricks may be so built into a structure as to produce some particular a,rchitectural 
effect; but that would not justify our inferring the existence of that style of 
architecture wherever we flnd a red brick. The proposition that certain sections 
in this history of beginnings are so sharply distinguished from the contiguous 
matter, by their literary peculiarities, as to make it evident that the author did 
his work, in part, by copying memoranda previously written by himself or others 
is a proposition that can be argued upon evidence; the proposition that these 
sections can be so classified as to show that they were taken by the author from 
two or more previously existing continuous works requires, in addition to the 
evidence, the introduction of many hypotheses of revisions, interpolations, emen- 
dations, editorial combinations, to explain the phenomena which seem to contra- 
dict the proposition ; the describing and dating of these supposed earlier works 
depends largely on the process of dissecting the parts of our present books which 
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are not contained in tlie strongly marked sections, and tracing tlie fragments to 
the several earlier works as their sources ; and this process is mostly a matter of 
conjecture, lying outside the region of evidence. 

Jan. 9. Sin and Death. Gen. iii. 1-6 and 17-19. 

It is easy to foresee that the published comments on this lesson will make 
much of the alleged accounts of the temptation found in the mythologies of 
early peoples, and in particular, of the role played by the serpent in these 
mythologies. It will be a safe rule to doubt all such statements, particularly if 
they are very striking and satisfactory, until you know from what source they are 
derived, and how trustworthy that source is. 

The tree of the temptation was not what we too often carelessly call it, " the 
tree of knowledge," but "the tree of the knowing good and evil." The account 
does not say that Adam and Eve were tempted through their thirst for knowledge 
or through their curiosity. Up to this time, they had knowledge only of good. 
They knew of evil, perhaps, negatively, as the opposite of good; but it was to 
them simply a term of reasoning ; they had no actual positive knowledge of it. 
The tempter made Eve understand that she was unsophisticated as compared 
with beings who had such positive knowledge, that if she and Adam should have 
experience of evil as well as of good, it would open their eyes, and would make 
them wise in the sense of giving them shrewdness. This was the more effective 
because he had previously lodged in her mind the feeling that the divine com- 
mand was an abridgment of her liberty to do as she pleased. 

The theological doctrine commonly drawn from this passage is that of the 
fall of the human race. But the importance of this doctrine should not prevent 
our noticing that we have in the passage a type of the way in which temptation 
ordinarily comes to the innocent and the inexperienced. Any boy or girl who 
gets to feeling that obedience to right is a restraint, that it is rather ridiculous to 
be innocent through being ignorant of evil, and that it is a pretty good thing to 
be made worldly wise by some experience of evil, is being beguiled by the tempter 
who beguiled Eve. Our young people would be safe if they could be protected 
from this inclination to get their eyes opened by the knowing of good and evil. 

Jan. 16. Cain and Abel. Gen. iv. 3-16. 

The theory above mentioned, that the story of Abel is a later insertion into 
the original narrative, is made plausible by the ease and neatness with which it 
can be detached ; but even so, it is still more simple and natural to hold that the 
narrative always contained it. Instances in which a particular narrative can be 
neatly detached from a longer narrative that contains it are not at all uncommon. 
The fact that such a narrative can be separated from its context without mangling 
either is, by itself, no proof that it was originally a separate piece of composition, 
though the fact may, in some instances, fit into other proofs in such a way as to 
strengthen them. 

The expression miqqets yamim, verse 3, naturally describes the close of some 
recognized period of time, — a week, or a month, or a year, for example. This 
account, therefore, represents that regularly appointed periods for worship by 
sacrifice were already in existence in the time of Cain and Abel. 

According to all critics, probably, this is the earliest use in the Old Testament 
of the word mindw, in a sacrificial sense. It is the word which, in the ceremonial 
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law, the King James Version translates " meat offering," that is, " food ofiering," 
and which the New Version translates "meal offering." The old translation 
would apply, a little lamely, in the present instance ; the new would not apply at 
all. Apart from its use in connection with sacrifices, the word means tribute, 
that is, a present brought to some one in recognition of his right to especial 
respect — ordinarily in recognition of his right as sovereign. In the ceremonial 
law the mineha is ordinarily an offering of fine flour mingled with oil, accompany- 
ing the sacrifice of an animal. Was this a recognition of Jehovah as sovereign, 
whenever an offering was made, by presenting to him a portion of the produce of 
the ground ? The explanation is at least natural and plausible ; and this explana- 
tion fits the instance of Cain and Abel, and every other instance in which the 
word is used, whether in the ceremonial law or out of it. The translation " trib- 
ute offering " would fit this explanation of the use of the term. 

The Revised Version translates the word robhets, verse 7, by the English 
word "coucheth." The translation is a happy one because, like the Hebrew, it 
absolutely excludes what just now seems to be the favorite interpretation of the 
sentence, namely, that sin was crouching at Cain's door, like a wild beast ready 
to spring upon its prey. A concordance will show that the Hebrew word cannot 
have this meaning ; its use is to describe an animal couching for rest, or a stone 
embedded in its setting of cement. 

The phrase "doest well," as here used, should most naturally apply, not to 
well-doing in general, but to well-doing in the matter in hand, that is, to the 
making of a correct sacrifice. 

These considerations strongly favor the interpretation which gives to chatta'th 
here the meaning "a sin offering." Cain's remedy in the matter was not to find 
fault with Abel, who was not to blame, and who had no thought of disputing his 
rights as first-born and as ruler, but to take the proper sin-offering that lay 
couching at his door, and offer an acceptable sacrifice. It is assumed, of course, 
that his refusal to do so simple a thing as offer the sacrifice that God required 
was the expression of a wrong state of heart. 

Jan. 28. Noah and the Aek. Gen. vi. 9-22. 

This lesson, like the last, corresponds to one of the detached sections recog- 
nized by the anti-traditional critics. They say that this section is from the same 
document with the first chapter of Genesis ; the previous verses of the chapter 
they assign to the earliest of the three documents from which Genesis is compiled, 
or to some revision of that ; they hold that the next two chapters were produced 
by working together the two separate accounts of the flood found in the two 
sources. This is equivalent to saying that these chapters, as they now stand, 
combine the peculiarities of both the alleged sources; and this does not differ 
greatly from saying that they have the peculiarities of neither. The two chapters 
seem to be closely written continuous narrative, the alleged inconsistencies of 
statement they contain being purely matters of conjectural interpretation. We 
may well hesitate before we accept a theory that requires us to regard them as 
made up of twenty-five or more fragments, pieced together from two or three 
previous works belonging to different literary ages. 

The biblical account of the deluge differs from the other ancient accounts in 
several important particulars. Among others, it attributes the flood to two 
causes, — the forty days' rain, and the breaking up of the fountains of the great 
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deep ; the other accounts know of no cause but the rain. The account in Gen- 
esis, moreover, gives a series of dates, measurements and circumstantial state- 
ments that are lacking elsewhere. 

Jan. 30. The Call of Abram. Gen. xir. 1-9. 
Feb. 6. Lot's Choice. Gen. xiii. 1-13. 

These chapters, the anti-traditional critics say, came from the Jehovistic 
work which they regard as the oldest of the sources of the Pentateuch. Since, 
however, there are found in Gen. xii. 4, 5; xiii. 6, 12, etc., some of the marks 
which they regard as characteristic of one or both the later works, they explain 
that the earlier narrative has been revised by some one who introduced into it 
some clauses from the later. The alternative would be, of course, to suppose 
that these particular forms of expression are not as peculiar as they hold them 
to be. If we accept this alternative, as our stock of peculiar expressions grows 
smaller, our evidence in favor of any particular theory of the compilation of 
Genesis grows less. 

The call of Abram is represented in the Bible as a point of departure in 
human history. The historical movement here beginning has widened into the 
history of the Israelite, the Christian, and the Mohammedan religions, with all 
the effect these have had on the races, the nations, the civilizations of mankind. 
The historical questions that start here are therefore the largest that belong to 
human history. They are of the more importance because the great truths of 
religious doctrine and of spiritual life now most dominant among men are insep- 
arably bound to this historical movement. Those who do Sunday-school work do 
it from the conviction that the doctrine of redemption for men, wrought out 
through this movement, and especially through the chief factor of it, the incarna- 
tion and life and death and mission of the Messiah, is the doctrine of all doctrines. 

In view of this, there has been a surprising neglect of certain aspects of this 
doctrine, as taught in Genesis, which the text of Genesis makes more prominent 
than any thing else. In Gen. xii. 2, 3, a part of the language of Jehovah to 
Abram is :— 

"And be thou a blessing, that I may bless those who bless thee, and may 
curse those who make light of thee, and all the families of the ground may be 
blessed in thee." 

If words mean any thing, this means that Jehovah's chief purpose in choosing 
Abraham and Israel was to make them his especial channel of blessing to all 
mankind. In other words, we have here a perfectly distinct and clear statement 
of a great fundamental doctrine in soteriology. This statement is repeated five 
times in the successive parts of Genesis, each time with care to secure attention 
to it ; and the doctrine is also taught in other forms of statement. Nothing else 
in Genesis is so emphasized as this ; especially, no other point of doctrine as to 
God and his relations to men is so emphasized. I know of no work on Old 
Testament theology, of any school, which makes this doctrine thus prominent. 
Indeed, it is very currently assumed that this idea of blessing for mankind, 
through the chosen people, is a New Testament idea, and that the finding of any 
thing more than a shadow of it in the Old Testament is an unwarrantable impor- 
tation of New Testament ideas into the older scriptures. Yet here it is in Gen- 
esis — not a shadow, but as sharp a statement as it is possible to make — not made 
once, or obscurely, but made many times, and pushed to the front as the one 
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religious doctrine more important than any other. Of course we must not import 
Christian ideas into the earlier scriptures ; but equally, in the comparatively few 
instances when the earlier scriptures take pains to formulate a doctrine, and 
teach it dogmatically, we are not at liberty either to deny it or to leave it in the 
background. 

The New Testament uses the statements concerning Abraham very prom- 
inently for teaching the doctrine of justification by faith. We are so familiar 
with this that we have allowed it to lead us to neglect the equally evident fact 
that upon these same passages, more than upon any other part of the Old Testa- 
ment, the New builds its doctrine concerning the Messiah. The apostles taught 
that the Messiah was the fulfillment of the promise to Abraham ; that the relig- 
ious movement they were introducing was the carrying forward of that by which 
the nations were to be blessed through the father of the faithful. Thoroughly to 
have this in mind is to have at hand the solution of many difficulties concerning 
the religion of the Bible, and the means of gaining a larger and worthier concep- 
tion of many of its most precious truths. 



HEBEEW PEOPHETS AND PEOPHEOY. 

By Professor R. V. Foster, D. D., 

Theological School, Cumberland Unirersity, Lebanon, Tenn. 



II. 

A few words concerning the nature of the prophetic office. A prophet, or 
nahi, was not one merely who foretold future events. Indeed, he may not have 
foretold at all, and yet have been a prophet. This was a mere accident of his 
office, though as a matter of fact it does abound in the recorded utterances of the 
Old Testament prophets. But a prophet was one who spoke for another as his 
authorized agent, or representative. The word, or message, may or may not have 
been a prediction. It was simply the revelation of a fact, whether of a permanent 
and general nature, or one pertaining to the past, present, or future. It is true 
that the mass of the people was always more impressed, for the time being at 
least, by the miracles or predictions of the prophets than by their spiritual ideas ; 
and it is easy to be explained why, after the permanent withdrawal of the prophetic 
gift, still greater weight has been laid, by both Jews and Christians, upon the 
predictive element of the prophecies which have been preserved. But it remains 
true that prediction was only one of the means whereby prophecy would accom- 
plish its end. Prediction was not the whole even of heathen manticism, with 
which some have so incorrectly allied Hebrew prophecy. The object of both was 
to inform man how to do what was right and pleasing to the Being whom it re- 
garded as supreme. But even a slight comparison of the two with each other 
enables us to see how far manticism fell below prophecy. Prophecy is unique. It 
is characteristic only of the religion of Israel, nothing closely resembling it being 
found in Mohammedanism or the religion of any other Semitic peoples. Indeed, 
the religion of Israel, as is well known, was peculiarly hostile to all forms of 
sorcery and soothsaying, upon which the prophets failed not to pronounce over 
and over again severe denunciation. They were sins which could be classed only 
with the worst. 



